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A Texas Prize Contest 

A TEXAS PRIZE CONTEST 

The Southern Methodist University at Dallas, Texas, 
recently emerged from a prize contest which had a strange 
denouement. Three prizes were offered for original 
poems: first, a National Prize of one hundred dollars, 
open to all undergraduate students in American colleges; 
second, a Texas Prize of fifty dollars, open to all residents 
of the state; and third, a S. M. U. Prize of twenty-five 
dollars, open only to S. M. U. students. Three inde- 
pendent committees were appointed to award the three 
prizes; containing poets as well known as Messrs. Bynner, 
Benet and Wheelock. The net result of the three sep- 
arate deliberations was that all three prizes went to the 
same poem, which had been submitted separately in the 
three contests — Sketches of the Texas Prairie, by George 
D. Bond, a student of the S. M. U. 

The prize poem and a number of honorable mentions 
have been issued in a pamphlet by the S. M. U. professor 
of English, Mr. Jay B. Hubbell. The entries are quite 
encouraging as to the undergraduate talent sheltered, and 
let us hope encouraged, by American colleges. Apparently 
all these young students of the art write simply, and in 
modern diction — there is a refreshing absence of contrac- 
tions and inversions and old-fashioned "poetic" phrasing. 
Free verse, of a rather loose type in most cases, is used 
oftener than rhyme and exact metrics; but although this 
is a dangerous form for beginners, one finds now and then 
some intuition of its rhythms. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The prize poem consists of five brief sections; perhaps 

the fourth, A Summer Night, will suggest its motive and 

movement: 

Only the loeusts cry in the black midnight, 

Only the wind stirs in the lonely grass. 

No light, no other life, no other sound — 

Only the vast black prairie, and the dim, limitless space where the 

worlds revolve. 
And in the dark the prairie lies awake and restless, 
Impatient of man's control, hating his cities and his fences and himself; 
Waiting for him to join the mammoth and the laelaps, 
Knowing his time will come, and waiting, waiting, waiting, 
Biding her time to rise and cover him up; 
Dreaming a dream of cities silent, deserted, 
And of prairie grass creeping slowly over their ruins; 
Dreaming a dream of a tyrant overcome, and of many, many bones 

beneath the thick wild-flowers; 
Dreaming a dream of many years of silence, broken only by the song of 

the wind and the cry of the locust. 

Two poems by girls must have given Mr. Bond a close 

call if the judges had any respect for genuinely feminine 

emotion as a motive for poetry. Eighteen, by Janet 

Pressley of the University of Nebraska, is exquisite in 

feeling, though, it must be confessed, weak as an attempt 

at free-verse rhythms. In Adolescence, Irene Glasscock, 

of Mount Holyoke College, is on safer ground with blank 

verse, though she has not yet acquired much subtlety of 

sound or phrase. The poem, however, has emotion and 

shape andfclimax: 

I am so much a child that without end 

I play at games and childishly believe 

My own pretendings — ever fill my days 

With changing faiths and loves and strange young griefs 

That I invent. And though I quickly tire 
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Of each toy passion, still — with eagerness 
As keen — I turn to the next game and cry, 
"At length I love!" or "This time I believe!" 
— And yet I know (sometimes) that I have found 
No God who was not tenuous as smoke 
Of fragrant, futile incense — never love 
Of which I could say, certainly: "The years 
Will not touch this" — nor any grief a month 
Would not suffice to mend. And to my youth 
The thought is terrible that age or death 
May find me still absorbed in child's pretence — 
Stretching vain hands to touch reality. 

These, it must be remembered, are student poems, the 
work of undergraduates. In the Texas contest there 
was no such limitation, and one may reasonably question 
the award of the Texas Prize to Mr. Bond. One of the 
committee, John Hall Wheelock, gave first place to Karle 
Wilson Baker's Song of the Fore-runners, and probably the 
state of Texas will endorse his verdict by remembering it 
longest. Here is the poem: 

The men who made Texas 
Rode west with dazzled eyes 
On the hot trail of the Future, 
To take her by surprise; 

They were dreamers on horseback, 
Dreamers with strong hands, 
Trailing the golden Lion 
That couches in far lands: 

Old men and young men, little men and tall, 
Bad men and good men — but strong men, all. 

The women who bore Texas 
Could see beyond the sun: 
They sat on cabin doorsteps 
When the long day was done, 
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POETRY : A Magazine of V er s e 

And they crooned to lusty babies, 

But their look was far away — 

For they gazed straight through the sunset 

To the unborn day. 

Stern women, laughing women, women stout or small, 
Bronzed women, broken women— brave women, all. 

The men who made Texas 
Laughed at fate and doom — 
Dreamers on horseback, 
Men who needed room; 

And the women in young Texas 
Hanging homespun clothes to dry, 
Loved a prairie for a dooryard, 
For meeting-house the sky — 

Wide visions and wide spaces, man and land were large of lung: 
Texas knew not cheap and easy, slack and small, when she was young. 

But the men who made Texas 
Left their work half-done — 
For nothing stands full-finished 
Beneath the spinning sun; 

And the women who dreamed Texas 
Had much work to do 
When they lay down for their last sleep 
In a land still new; 

And a yet-unbuilded Texas, cloud-paved and glimmering, 
Burns yet before the eyes of us, who toil and dream and sing. 

The S. M. U. announces that all three prizes will be 
repeated next year, the entries to reach Dallas by March 
15th, 1923. Undergraduates in any American college 
may address Mr. Hubbell for further information about 
the National Prize. H. M. 
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